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An Insurance Diary 
THE NEW LLOYD’S 
(). March 24 the King, accompanied by the Queen, 
opened the new Lloyd’s in Leadenhall Street, 
truly a magnificent building, which has taken 
nearly three years to complete. The underwriting books 
will be removed there during the Easter holidays, and 
the first risks will be written on April Io. 
MARINE INSURANCE RESULTS 

Reports of companies doing marine business show 
results which are generally disquieting, particularly in 
regard to second-year settlements. 1926 has turned out 
a truly disastrous year, for an abnormal loss ratio has 
been increased by fires to ships and cargo, caused by the 
poor foreign coal used during the coal strike. Indeed, 
little improvement is to be looked for until the advantages 
of the hull agreement are in full operation, which will 
take two years at least; for the feature of hull insurance 
is that first-year settlements are light, second year heavy, 
and third year still substantial. Moreover, cargo rates 
are still too low, and stability will not be reached till 
these are raised. 

POOLING UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE 

But, bad as has been the fortune of marine business, 
a pooling of underwriting experience is not the remedy, 
as some critics have suggested. Such an idea refutes 
itself, for why should the successful underwriter (and 
there have been some to show profits all through these 
troublous times) give his competitor the advantage of his 
own precious skill, innate or acquired ? Why, indeed ? 
The question only has to be asked for the answer to be 
obvious. 

INSURANCE AGAINST BAD WEATHER 

Northamptonshire Cricket Club have insured their 
takings for the coming season at a sum which will meet 
all expenses. Last year they lost £600. owing, no doubt, 
to our abominable weather, and the new insurance covers 
even this inscrutable risk. 

AVIATION RISKS 

The general practice of British offices is to charge no 

extra premiums to policy-holders flying as passengers on 
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recognized European routes. This is a tribute to the fine 
safety record of Imperial Airways. The ‘‘ National Under- 
writer’’ (U.S.A.), indeed, is able to say that ‘the per- 
centage of safety on British air lines has increased so 
much that insurance rates on air traffic are lower than 


for surface transportation.” 


ADVERTISING 


Mr. Henry H. Putnam, publicity manager of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Company of Boston, stated 
recently that insurance companies in U.S.A. spend 
$600 million a year in advertising. Of this no less than 
$30 million goes on motor insurance, and only $1} mil- 
lion on life insurance. A remarkable difference, this, 
which Mr. Putnam says is due to the fact that motor 
insurance is sold by advertising, while life insurance is 
not, but by the personal persuasion of agents, helped 
possibly by the general advertisements of their com- 
panies. He is opposed to special advertising by all 
offices in combination, a scheme which has been advo- 
cated here for life business. Possibly it might succeed 
in Great Britain, for conditions are quite different from 
those in the United States. They rely mainly on agents; 
our offices mainly on branches. 


EQUITY AND LAW SHARE-SPLITTING 


The Equity and Law Life Assurance Society’s shares 
of {100 each, £6 paid, are to be divided into five shares 
of {20 each, {1 4s. paid. At the same time the board 
are removing the restriction which confines shareholders 
to lawyers, and are obtaining powers to transact other 
insurance business besides life—not, it is to be hoped, 


marine business. 


FIRE PROSPECTS IN U.S.A. 


Forecasts for 1928 are gloomy. Unemployment, 
compulsory rate reduction in some States and hampering 
restrictions in others, strained relations in some quarters 
between companies and agents, and the probability that 
securities will not rise in value as they did in 1927, but 
may even fall (American companies invest much of their 
funds in ordinary stock), all point to a somewhat less 


profitable year. 


M2 
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LIFE BUSINESS IN U.S.A. 

Mr. H. Moir, president of the United States Insurance 
Company, estimates the new life business in U.S.A. for 
1927 at $16,900,000,000, a record year. The total 
outstanding insurance’ protection he _ puts at 
$90,000,000,000, a total of nearly $800 for every man, 
woman, and child. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS 

Mr. T. Wallas, secretary of the London and Lan- 
cashire Insurance Company Limited, gave a _ lucid 
examination of the accounts of insurance companies in 
a paper read before the Insurance Institute of London. 
It is impossible to summarize it, and it should be studied, 
especially his analysis of marine accounts. 

MONTHLY PREMIUMS 

The United Kingdom Provident Institution are 
following the Legal and General and many other offices 
in accepting monthly premiums. As the chairman said, 
a life can now be insured without examination by a 
doctor and by paying one monthly instalment only—a 
great simplification. 

INSURANCE OF DOCTORS 

The British Oak Insurance Company, Limited, are 
offering a novel combined policy for doctors. For a 
premium of twenty guineas it not only gives wide cover 
for household goods, personal accident and sickness, motor 
insurance and third-party risks, and employers’ liability, 
but also includes indemnity up to {10,000 for alleged 
negligence by himself, his locum tenens or his dispenser, 
including law costs. Such a policy should be popular, 
seeing how doctors stand to be shot at by dissatisfied 
patients. 

HOME FIRE LOSSES FOR FIRST QUARTER 

Losses for March are again low, amounting, with an 
addition of 50 per cent. for cases where the damage was 
less than £1,000, to £420,000. This brings the total 
losses for the quarter, calculated on the same basis, up to 
£1,607,200, compared with {1,657,600 last year. 

PERSONAL 

Mr. Hugh Morrison, M.P., has been appointed a 

director of the Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
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Mr. Dudley Holden Illingworth has been appointed 
a director of London Assurance. 

Viscount Fielding, C.M.G., D.S.O., has been elected 
to the Birmingham Board of the Sea Insurance Company, 
Limited. 

Sir Louis Arthur Newton, Bart., has been appointed 
a director of the London Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited. 

Mr. J. E. Humphery, a director of Royal Exchange 
Assurance, and Mr. A. W. Wamsley, managing director 
of the Car and General Insurance Corporation, Limited, 
have been appointed directors of the Motor Union 
Insurance Company, Limited, and Mr. Wamsley has 
further been elected managing director. 

Sir Samuel Hordern has been appointed a director of 
the Australian Mutual Provident Society. 

Mr. A. Levine, actuary and life manager of the Alliance 
Assurance Company, Limited, has been elected president 
of the Institute of Actuaries. His term of office begins 
on June 4. 


The British Reinsurance Market 
By C. B. Golding, LL.D., F.C.LL 


N the long history of insurance, and of British insurance 
in particular, the setting up in London of what may 
properly be called a reinsurance market is a quite 

recent event, for it was not until the year 1919, following 
the termination of the war, that a group of offices came 
into being for the purpose of transacting reinsurance 
business and reinsurance business only. In many ways 
this was a remarkable state of affairs, for the actual 
practice of reinsurance in some form or another is almost 
as old as insurance itself. The genius of the British race 
for the transaction of insurance business manifested itself 
at a very early stage, placing this country far ahead of 
foreign competitors, and it is at least surprising in the 
light of this fact that so little success attended the early 
efforts made in England for the promotion of reinsurance 
offices. There was, of course, an extensive reinsurance 
business carried on, but it was done mainly on a facul- 
tative basis and between direct writing offices. It was not, 
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in fact, until the introduction of the treaty method of 
reinsurance that the separate business of reinsurance 
began really to extend and flourish. 

The years immediately preceding the war found a 
substantial portion of British reinsurance business in the 
hands of foreign reinsurers, and this included risks from 
all parts of the world, since British insurance interests 
are world-wide. Many of these reinsurers were in enemy 
countries, and the outbreak of war put an immediate 
stop to all such existing contracts, giving rise to a con- 
dition of much difficulty, necessitating the rearrangement 
at short notice of all outstanding reinsurances and 
causing considerable uncertainty as to the possibility 
of recovering outstanding amounts due from reinsurers. 
In this perhaps lay the germ of the future British re- 
insurance market, though it had perforce to wait until 
hostilities were over. There were, it is true, some half- 
dozen or so reinsurance offices in existence here at that 
time, but for one reason or another they were quite 
inadequate to meet the demand for cover. In point of 
fact, the majority of these older offices have since failed, 
and with one or two exceptions the facilities for the 
independent transaction of reinsurance business in the 
United Kingdom are provided by the group of offices 
formed in 1919 or shortly after. There are some twelve 
companies in all so engaged, some larger than others, 
judging size for this purpose partly by volume of business 
and partly by accumulated funds. The movement is, 
however, young ; it has passed through many vicissitudes 
in its earlier years; conditions in many ways have been 
far from propitious, and the stabilization of the position 
has been correspondingly delayed. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the severe set-back caused by spectacular failures 
of established concerns on the one hand, and by unfavour- 
able business experience on the other hand, those offices 
which survive today are probably in a better position to 
offer full and sound security for the performance of their 
obligations than at any previous period in the annals 
of British reinsurance. 

A prominent feature in connection with reinsurance 
offices of the present day is the frequency with which 
these are associated in some way with direct offices. This 
is not so in England only, though there are a number 
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of examples here, but it is found also in other countries 
where numerous reinsurance fledglings have recently been 
born. There appear to be certain definite advantages 
in the system. It lends an immediate stability to a new 
company, to which it would otherwise take many years 
to attain. It multiplies its immediate opportunities for 
business and brings an experience to its counsels which 
must prove of very great value. Some think that the 
future development of reinsurance offices is likely to 
move in the direction of practically exclusive control by 
direct offices, but this is perhaps going too far. There are 
certainly some outstanding examples on the Continent 
of independent reinsurance companies which have built 
up a powerful position without any such aid, and there 
is no reason why what has been done once should not be 
done again. 

An added importance has been given to reinsurance 
business by the very great advance in the world aggregate 
of insurance, which has been so marked during the 
opening years of the present century. Some interest 
may be attached to a brief summary of how the business 
is conducted. Reference has already been made to facul- 
tative and treaty methods. These are the two broad 
divisions of the subject. Facultative reinsurance, which 
is the older of the two, consists of an offer and acceptance 
of a share of an individual risk. Here there is a power 
of choice, as the name implies, for the original or ceding 
company may offer the risk to whomsoever it chooses, 
and the reinsurer may or may not accept as it thinks fit. 
The treaty method is quite otherwise. It consists of a 
contract, under which one party is bound to cede, and 
the other party is bound to accept a share of all risks 
of a given class on such terms as are provided in the 
agreement. It is hardly necessary to point out how very 
much more convenient this latter method is; and especially 
so under modern business conditions, which lead more and 
more to the accumulation of valuable risks under one 
roof, and to the greater congestion of the business quarters 
of cities. This of necessity stimulates the demand for 
reinsurance, and, moreover, for a certain and definite 
right to give off fixed amounts enabling a ceding company 
to relieve itself of surplus amounts in places where it is 
heavily interested. 
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The largest volume of reinsurance business is done 
in connection with fire insurance, and it is on this section 
that the foundations of the business have been most 
surely laid. Of recent years this department has yielded 
good results, especially so in the United Kingdom and in 
the general foreign field, but not to the same extent in 
America. The principal risk to fire reinsurers is the 
conflagration hazard, which seems to be more serious in 
transatlantic circles than elsewhere. Apart from this 
hazard, the law of average operates fairly well to bring 
out the experience of a reinsurer fairly evenly over a 
series of years. It is always the aim of a properly run 
reinsurance organization to extend its sphere of influence 
as widely as possible in different parts of the world, so 
as to allow the law of average the fullest possible play. 
But even so the chance of a periodic conflagration has 
to be provided for, and for this purpose substantial 
reserves must be accumulated, the profits of the good 
years must be laid aside for that purpose, and dividends 
to shareholders must never be levied on anything beyond 
the interest earnings. The wise reinsurer learns by 
experience to “lay up for a rainy day,” and in the fire 
department this generally comes in a dry summer. It is 
satisfactory to observe from the published accounts of the 
British reinsurance offices that these sound principles are 
being fully adhered to, so that where the course of the 
trading has allowed, good progress is being made in the 
building up of reserves over and above the reserves 
normally required for unexpired risks and outstanding 
losses. 

It is all the more unfortunate, therefore, that this 
good work should, during the past seven years or so, have 
been so gravely retarded by the disastrous experience 
in marine reinsurance. For some years now it has been 
well-nigh impossible to avoid heavy losses in this section, 
and these have fallen in many cases on shoulders ill- 
equipped to carry the burden. In the result some 
reinsurance offices have thought it necessary to abandon 
the business altogether for a time, while those which 
continue it have almost without exception drastically 
reduced their volume of the business. Of course, marine 
losses have not been confined to reinsurers; the direct 
offices have experienced their share, as their annual 
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reports have shown. It would seem that the position 
has become so bad as to call for some immediate con- 
certed action, and it would appear that certain definite 
steps have already been taken in this connection. But 
the position in marine reinsurance shows no improvement 
as yet, and the recouping of past losses by the acceptance 
of further business does not seem to be a practicable 
possibility at present. 

In the accident department, the third great section of 
the modern composite office, there has been a notable 
expansion in reinsurance affairs, and this is not sur- 
prising, since most of the modern developments of 
insurance business fall naturally into this section. The 
greatest of these is motor insurance, which has grown 
out of all knowledge. Here the principal method of 
reinsurance is the excess of loss method, under which the 
ceding company pays all claims which do not exceed a 
certain agreed figure, and the reinsurer is responsible for 
the amount of every claim beyond that figure. A large 
volume of this class of business is nowadays transacted, 
with results varying to some extent, but profitable to 
reinsurers on the whole. There is a “catastrophe”’ 
element in this, however, for an excess of loss treaty 
may run for several years sometimes with no claims at 
all, but when a loss does occur it may be large enough to 
wipe out several years’ premiums. 

Other classes of accident business, such as burglary, 
all risks, personal accident, or fidelity guarantee are 
more usually reinsured by fire methods: that is to say, 
under a surplus treaty, whereby the reinsurer accepts a 
share of the whole risk and takes a proportionate share 
of the original premium. Excess of loss treaties are always 
arranged at a percentage of the original premium, 
depending on the magnitude of the figure at which the 
cover is to commence. Accident business as a whole has 
undoubtedly presented many opportunities to reinsurance 
offices during the past few years for the expansion of their 
portfolios, though in point of size this department does not 
as yet approach the dimensions of the fire section. 

The prosperity and future progress of the reinsurance 
market in this country must necessarily depend to some 
extent on its ability to acquire business, to increase its 
interest in the desirable treaties available. Certain 
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difficulties arising out of present-day business methods 
stand in the way, the chief of which is a widespread 
demand for “reciprocity.” Fire treaties are placed to a 
very large extent, indeed, on reciprocal lines: that is to 
say, the ceding company gives out its own treaties in 
exchange for others. This may be only a passing phase 
arising from an urgent need to keep up the premium 
revenue and so reduce the expense ratio, but it has a 
depressing effect on the transaction of a purely reinsurance 
account, since a direct office in search of reciprocity looks 
primarily to another direct office from which it will obtain 
the type of business it desires. The reinsurance office, 
having no direct business, cannot offer suitable reciprocity 
to a direct office, except in exceptional circumstances, 
and is thus unable to obtain so free a flow of new 
business as would be open to it in other circumstances. 

Another factor operating in a somewhat similar way is 
the restricted scope for reinsurance business caused by the 
growth of the amalgamation habit. Offices forming part 
of a large group naturally reinsure among themselves, 
and this reduces both the amount and the quality of the 
business they have to place in outside quarters. Such a 
group can absorb very large amounts, and can retain 
almost the whole of its first-class business, leaving for its 
treaties only the second and lower grades and necessarily 
reducing the volume even of those. This cannot be pushed 
to extremes, however, because it would not pay a ceding 
office to reinsure only unremunerative business which 
was likely to involve its reinsurers in continuous losses, 
for thereby it would in time be left without reinsurers, 
and no group, however powerful, could afford to stand 
entirely on its own resources. 

The useful purpose served by reinsurance offices is a 
demonstrated fact. The growth and continued prosperity 
of an adequate market for the business in London should 
do much to promote the welfare of insurance business as 
a whole. The immediate prospects in this direction 
appear more hopeful than at any time since the war. 
The growing experience of the offices in fire and accident 
reinsurance, together with a firm restriction of marine 
commitments, should do much to establish that high 
level of financial strength which is the fundamental need 
of a reinsurance company. 
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Weekly Wage Earners and Life 


Assurance 
By C. R. V. Coutts 


HE redistribution of the national income which is 
one of the by-products of the war is enabling 
large sections of the wage-earning classes, who in 

pre-war times were only enjoying a subsistence wage, to 
save a portion of theirincome in some form of co-operative 
thrift. There is no form of thrift which from a social 
aspect is more beneficial to the wage-earner and to the 
community as a whole than that of life assurance. The 
provision of even a small sum of ready money, say 
£100 or £200, is of great value to a wage-earning family 
in the event of the premature death of the principal 
wage earner, or of his reaching an age when he can no 
longer continue his occupation. 

The object of this article is, therefore, to consider 
what is the most efficient or economical machine by 
which the habit of thrift in the form of life assurance can 
be made easily and readily available for the industrial 
population of this country. 

The practical difficulty of enabling a wage earner to 
assure his life arises from the fact that, unlike the salaried 
official or professional man, he arranges his expenditure 
on a weekly basis; while, therefore, he can manage to 
save, say, half-a-crown a week, he keeps no banking 
account, and cannot, without disturbing his ordinary 
mode of life, provide in a lump sum the equivalent 
annual amount of, say, £6. 

It is therefore essential that any scheme of voluntary 
thrift for wage earners, if it is to have any hope of 
success, should recognize the weekly budget and collect 
contributions weekly. 

As a result of this limitation, life assurance for the 
industrial classes has been developed under two different 
plans. The first, which is by far the more widespread, 
is that known as industrial life assurance; the second, 
which is in its nature more limited in its scope, but is 
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capable of wide development, is known as staff life 
assurance. 

The operations of the great industrial life assurance 
companies are so well known as not to need any detailed 
description. They have organized a body of agents 
extending into almost every village in the country. And 
by the success of their efforts many millions of policies 
are being maintained by the wage-earning classes, 
contributions being paid in weekly sums collected from 
door to door by the agents of the companies. The policies 
are for comparatively small sums, in many cases only 
covering the cost of a rather lavish funeral. And the 
basis of this scheme, which is the collection of the con- 
tributions weekly from the policy-holders, necessarily 
involves the employment of a large army of collectors. 
The scheme is, therefore, uneconomic, because the cost 
of collecting the weekly premiums and the other expenses 
of conducting the business on these lines necessarily 
absorb a considerable proportion of the premiums. It 
is true that some of the companies have made in recent 
years remarkable reductions in the proportion of the 
premiums absorbed in expenses. This is all to their 
credit, and a testimony to the efficiency of their organiza- 
tion. But even under the most perfect machinery the 
system of door-to-door collection, which is inherent in 
this scheme, must involve economic waste which would 
be avoided if some other method could be devised which 
would eliminate the cost of the collector. 

It is claimed that under the alternative plan referred 
to above of staff life assurance the problem of elimin- 
ating the collector has been successfully solved, at any 
rate for many large groups of wage earners. Under this 
plan the co-operation of the employer is necessary. 
Arrangements are made by which the weekly premium is 
deducted from the weekly wage by the employer through 
the pay-sheets in the same way that contributions for 
National Health Insurance are deducted. Premiums 
deducted at the source by this method are paid over in 
bulk to the assurance office at a nominal cost of collec- 
tion, so nominal, in fact, that many broadminded 
employers keep the necessary books without charge. 

This is no mere academic idea. It has stood the test 
of practical experience, and has, in fact, been worked 
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successfully for many years, thus enabling many thou- 
sands of wage earners to enjoy the benefits of life assur- 
ance on the same terms as those offered to professional 
and business men who pay an annual premium in a 
lump sum. 

Where this method of staff life assurance is practicable 
it undoubtedly provides a most efficient and economic 
machine for the collection of premiums in weekly instal- 
ments. Apart from the saving of avoidable expenditure, 
which is, of course, its primary justification, it has what I 
must call a psychological advantage over other methods 
of collecting premiums. The plan works automatically. 
The wage earner pays nothing out of his own pocket, 
because the premium is deducted from his wages before 
he receives them. He therefore escapes the unpleasant 
duty of paying out money which he has actually handled, 
a duty which generally imposes a certain moral effort, 
especially when the payment is a voluntary one to cover 
a contingency so unattractive to dwell upon as one’s 
own premature death. The wage earner who definitely 
decides to discontinue a staff assurance policy can, of 
course, do so. But in this case he has to take the initia- 
tive by writing to the assurance office. Under the ordinary 
industrial plan the assured has to make a recurring effort 
to continue the assurance; under the staff plan the effort 
has to be made to discontinue it. 

It is obvious, of course, that a staff plan is limited 
in its scope. It is only practicable where there is a reason- 
ably large body of men (or women) working under the 
same employer and in steady employment. It will not 
therefore be possible to bring within the ambit of this 
scheme the large number of wage earners working as 
individuals or in small groups, e.g. gardeners, domestic 
servants, agricultural labourers, etc., nor those in casual 
employment, such as dock labourers, etc. But after 
making these necessary reservations, there is a wide field 
for the extension of this plan of assurance throughout 
the great industries of the country. The development of 
this system depends very largely on the employers. 
Their co-operation is essential because obviously the 
scheme cannot be worked unless the employer is willing 
to makethenecessary book-keeping arrangements. But the 
atmosphere at the present time seems wholly favourable 
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to such a development. There is arising a genuine 
desire for closer co-operation and understanding between 
employers and employed. All parties engaged in a par- 
ticular industry are realizing that they have a common 
interest in the prosperity of that undertaking. In these 
circumstances, it is difficult to imagine that any wise 
employer will neglect this extremely simple method 
of enabling his employees to practise thrift with the 
maximum advantage to themselves. 





American Insurance Affairs 
By Our New York Correspondent 


company shares has become a common occurrence 
here. Until recently this was seldom done unless a 
company was in trouble and it was necessary to reduce 
capital in order to increase surplus. Now it is being done 
because the market prices of shares of successful com- 
panies have become so high that shares of a par value 
of $100 are not attractive to small investors. While 
company managements generally prefer to have shares 
widely distributed, the reason often assigned by a com- 
pany for “splitting ’”’ its $50 or $100 shares into $10 
ones is to encourage its agents to become stockholders. 
The success of any fire insurance company here, excepting 
reinsurance companies, depends largely upon its standing 
with its agents. As each agent usually represents from 
two or three to forty companies and distributes his busi- 
ness among them as he sees fit, each company is striving 
for a favoured position in the agency. Naturally an 
agent will have a special interest in the success of a 
company in which he is a stockholder. A few prominent 
companies, however, are averse to reducing the par 
value of their shares, as their officers believe that stock- 
brokers can more readily work the prices of small shares 
up to a high point and sell them to persons who will 
become dissatisfied when they see the small returns they 
are receiving on their investments. 
Organization of new fire insurance companies goes 


FQ companys in the par value of fire insurance 
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on at a rate that creates much comment. Organization 
of companies of various classes goes by waves. Twenty 
years ago promoters were busy chiefly in launching life 
insurance companies. Later came a period when most 
attention was given to organizing casualty and automobile 
insurance companies. For some years past no great 
number of fire insurance companies have entered the field, 
and a considerable percentage of those were organized as 
running mates of established institutions. The activity 
in the sales of shares of successful companies on an almost 
constantly rising market in the past two or three years 
has made it easy to sell the stock of new companies, and 
promoters are taking advantage of their opportunity. 
Of the numerous new companies announced within the 
past few weeks, some have been organized as members 
of fleets having seasoned organizations and capable 
officers, and nobody expresses doubt that these will 
succeed. A few others are being formed for specific 
purposes, such as specializing on certain desirable classes 
of business of which their principal stockholders or their 
officers control a considerable amount. These have a 
fair chance. Men of long experience in the business, 
however, have little confidence in the future of those 
institutions which are independently embarking in the 
fire insurance business without any special advantages 
in their favour. Hundreds of companies have started 
in this way in the past, struggled for a few years and then 
been obliged to reinsure their business and retire, with 
serious loss to their stockholders. 

A number of reinsurance companies have been 
organized of late. In several of these the leading spirits 
are men of experience in the reinsurance business who 
formerly represented Continental companies which were 
put out of business by the Trading with the Enemy Act, 
or Russian companies which were nationalized by the 
Soviet Government. Having the confidence of the officers 
of the direct writing companies they are able to secure 
some desirable treaties from the start. Generally speak- 
ing, the established reinsurance companies did well in 
1927, some of them making remarkably fine showings. 
This fact is likely to make it the easier to secure capital 
and surplus for new institutions. The organization of 
new American companies probably will not affect the 
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business of the United States branches of foreign com- 
panies. There is a large field here, and retrocession 
facilities are somewhat limited. The foreign company 
operating here can spread its risks in many directions in 
its home country, while many small companies which 
might take retrocessions in this country would be obliged 
to enter many States in order to be fully available, and 
this would result in considerable expense. 

Considerable of the attention of chief executives of 
fire insurance companies continues to be given to the 
affairs of the Eastern Underwriters Association. While it 
was formed in 1926, and went into operation at the 
beginning of 1927, most of its major problems are still 
to be solved. It undertook to bring order in a territory 
where local organizations had been entrenched for many 
years, various scales of commissions to agents prevailed, 
different rating systems were used, and many companies 
had special arrangements at various points, which they 
had enjoyed for years and were loath to give up. To 
bring about any degree of uniformity and establish good 
practices has necessarily been very slow. While com- 
panies writing over go per cent. of the premiums in the 
territory are members, and their officers could probably 
agree quite readily on certain things which ought to be 
done if special interests of their own companies would 
not be affected, nearly every move which has been 
attempted has met opposition from companies, organiza- 
tions, or individuals who saw in it something detrimental 
to their own interests, and continued negotiations and 
many compromises have been necessary. The slowness 
of the progress at times has been discouraging. The 
organization probably never will be as effective as it 
would have been if some of its members had shown more 
willingness to make sacrifices for the general good. 
Nevertheless, efforts to bring about reforms have been 
unremitting, and some important results have been 
achieved. It appears now that by July 1 scales of com- 
missions to agents will be effective in all localities, some 
organizations whose work overlapped will have been 
combined or co-ordinated, and the various rating systems 
will have been brought more into harmony. A committee 
of the association has been working for months on a plan to 
correct some of the evils of long extension of credit by 
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companies to their agents, and this will probably be 
perfected soon. Various other improvements are also 
being given earnest consideration, and from time to time 
will be made effective. 

The fire losses of the United States, which for a short 
time after New Year remained moderate, have increased 
and the record for the first two months of the year has 
been bad. Heavy losses in the winter here are expected, 
and many companies look for little or no profit in the 
first half of any year; but the losses for January and 
February were so much worse than in the same months 
of the past two years that they have caused some concern. 
It is not generally believed that moral hazard is again 
becoming a serious factor, though some underwriters fear 
that the unusually mild winter which part of the country 
has experienced has so reduced sales of certain classes of 
merchandise that some moral hazard fires will result. 
General business is not as brisk as it was during the 
recent past, and any slackening usually results in “ poor 
housekeeping’’ in enough plants and mercantile esta- 
blishments to affect the fire record. It is a regrettable 
fact that great prosperity in the fire insurance business 
almost invariably results in some disregard of good 
underwriting practices, and in less co-operation among 
companies for the general good of the business. Many 
underwriters view the present heavy fire losses more 
complacently than they otherwise would do because they 
believe that if the prosperity which the companies enjoyed 
during 1927 had continued in the same degree efforts 
toward improvement in practices would have produced 
smaller results. 

Early in February the Supreme Court of the United 
States refused to review the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Kansas in what is known as the Kansas rate 
case. Kansas was the first of the States to enact a law 
giving the State supervision of fire insurance rates, with 
power to order a reduction if the rates were resulting in 
more than a reasonable profit to the companies. Acting 
under that provision, a former superintendent of insur- 
ance ordered a rate reduction about five years ago. The 
companies contested the order on the ground that they 
were not making more than a reasonable profit. The 
Supreme Court of the State laid down the rule that 
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reasonable profit is a fair return upon the stockholders’ 
investments in their companies, rather than a fair per- 
centage of profit from underwriting on the volume of 
business transacted. This is a novel doctrine to which 
the underwriters have never subscribed. It was advanced 
several years ago by a small number of radical insurance 
commissioners, whose chief aim apparently was to devise 
reasons why insurance companies should not be permitted 
to make a fair profit. At the time it was not taken 
seriously, but now, unless some means can be discovered 
of getting it set aside, it is the rule to be followed in one 
of the States. 

It looks now as if the legislative season would pass 
without the enactment of many laws hostile to the insur- 
ance companies. In South Carolina, where Bills were 
introduced to put fire insurance rates under State regula- 
tion, to increase the fees for licensing agents, and to 
increase the tax on insurance premiums from 2 per cent. 
to 3 per cent., none of these measures was passed, and 
the legislature has adjourned. In Virginia, where drastic 
State regulation of rates for fire insurance and allied lines 
was feared, a reasonable rate regulation law has been 
enacted, and there is a fair prospect that it will be reason- 
ably administered. The Kentucky legislature is still in 
session at this writing. A Bill to increase the tax on 
insurance premiums from 2 per cent. to 3 per cent. has 
passed one House, and will probably pass the other, as the 
Governor is exerting strong influence in its behalf. The 
New York legislature will adjourn shortly. It has 
already killed a number of Insurance Bills, including 
several for compulsory liability or compensation insurance 
on automobiles. It is probable that the legislature will 
pass a few Bills which have merit, especially certain 
measures recommended by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment to correct defects in the present laws which have 
been disclosed by experience under them or to amend 
the laws to meet changed conditions. 

Considerable interest was created by the recent pur- 
chase of the control of the Halifax Fire Insurance Com- 
pany by interests connected with the Home Insurance 
Company of New York. The Halifax Fire is the oldest 
of the Canadian companies, having been organized in 
1809, and is one of the oldest companies on this continent. 
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It has done a relatively small business, but this will be 
materially increased. Steps have already been taken to 
secure its admission to New York State, and it will doubt- 
less enter many other States. The British companies 
for years have recognized the advantage of owning 
Canadian companies as mediums through which to secure 
part of their business in the Dominion, as home institutions 
have some advantages over foreign ones in any country. 
More American companies are now pursuing the same 
course. The Hartford Fire secured control of the London- 
Canada Insurance Company several years ago, and the 
Great American, of New York, controls the Mount Royal, 
of Montreal, and is now increasing its capital from 
$250,000 to $500,000. A few years ago Crum and Forster, 
of New York, purchased the control of the British America 
of Toronto, one of the largest of the Canadian fire and 
marine companies. 

The casualty companies writing automobile liability 
insurance have been having difficulty in some of the 
States in securing official sanction to the increase in rates 
promulgated last December. As the new rates are based 
strictly upon experience in the various States and locali- 
ties, it has been possible to convince some of the objecting 
officials that the increases are justified. As the experience 
varied, so the increases were by no means uniform, and 
some officials could not readily see why larger increases 
should be made in their States or in certain of their cities 
than in neighbouring ones, where traffic conditions, 
density of population, and other factors appeared to be 
similar. The statistics, however, actually showed that 
some factors were not similar, and it was suggested that an 
important one is the greater tendency in some localities 
to bring suits for damages and to give larger judgments 
than in others. 

The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada is asking 
amendments to its charter, among them being provisions 
for reducing the par value of the shares from $100 to 
$10 and the granting to the directors a certain degree of 
control over stock transfers. The purpose of these 
amendments is to ensure the continued control of the 
company by Canadians. The institution is so successful 
that its shares have risen to such high prices that they are 
no longer very attractive to Canadian investors, most of 
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whom do not care to pay more than a certain price per 
share. Whenever blocks of stock are offered now, it is 
said that Americans usually purchase them, and there is 
some danger that in time Americans might own the 
majority. It is believed that by dividing each share into 
ten the resulting $10 shares would be bought eagerly by 
Canadians. It is not surprising that citizens of the 
United States should seek Sun Life shares as investments, 
as only a few of the old and thoroughly successful Ameri- 
can life insurance companies are stock corporations. 
Many of the leading ones have always been mutuals, 
and a number of others which were organized as stock 
companies have been mutualized. 

An interesting development in American life insurance 
is the constant lowering of the age limit at which insurance 
will be written on the lives of young people. The indus- 
trial companies, of course, have always written children 
from babyhood, and many of the ordinary companies 
have written children’s endowments, some of which were 
not based on life contingencies, but were purely invest- 
ment propositions. In more recent years, however, 
parents in large numbers are seeking insurance for their 
children, frequently on endowment forms, to inculcate 
habits of thrift early and to furnish the children certain 
sums of money at future periods in their lives. The insur- 
ance companies are meeting this demand and encouraging 
their agents to cultivate it. 

WILLIAM S. CRAWFORD. 


Recent Legal Decisions 


POINT in industrial assurance practice, which had 
A apparently been left by the statutes open to 

doubt, has been determined by the decision of the 
Lord Chief Justice in Harker v. The Britannic Assurance 
Co. The company issued policies on the life of a child 
under the age of six years assuring endowments maturing 
on completion of a fifteen years’ period, and alternatively, 
in the event of non-survival, payments on decease, but 
with a proviso that the latter payments should not in 
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total exceed the limit laid down in section 2 of the 
Friendly Societies Act, 1924, amending in that respect 
the Industrial Assurance Act, 1923. The sums assured 
being, when added together, in excess of the statutory 
limit of {10, the company was prosecuted at the instance 
of the Industrial Assurance Commissioner. For the 
company it was argued that though the statutes prohibit 
payment at death beyond the limit of £10, they do not 
prohibit insurance beyond tat limit. There is no 
express limitation in the Acts of the sum assurable on the 
life of a child under an endowment policy ; and the proviso 
in the policies was relied upon as meeting the requirement 
in regard to the death payments. Lord Hewart held, 
however, that the proviso had no legal effect whatever, 
and that the assurance of any total sum payable at 
decease beyond the limit is an offence against the statutes. 
On this ruling, policies of endowment on the lives of 
children under the statutory age, with alternative 
payment in the event of decease, will need to be 
amended, and the payment on decease, instead of 
being treated as an alternative, must be dealt with in 
effect as a collateral assurance limited by the Acts of 
Parliament. 

The case of the steamship Maradal, reported in the 
Times of February 22, raises a question of considerable 
moment to underwriters. The ship, covered by a policy 
against marine perils (the policy running from January I 
to December 31, 1925), was on a voyage from the Baltic 
to South Africa with a cargo of timber, Luderitz being 
her first port of destination. It was provided in the 
policy, first, that if the ship did not reach her first port 
of destination on the date on which the policy expired, 
the assurance was to continue until the end of the first 
day of her arrival ; and, secondly, that if, on the expiration 
of the insurance, the object was in a damaged condition, 
the risk was to continue for the immediate consequences 
of such damage and “until the object without unneces- 
sary delay has been repaired or sold.’”’ On January 9, 
before she reached Luderitz, the ship grounded in a fog 
on the Angora reef. She was got off and brought into 
Luderitz. There it was found that she had been badly 
damaged. She was temporarily repaired by a diver sent 


from Capetown for the purpose, and these repairs were 
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judged sufficient to enable her to proceed to Capetown, 
her next port of destination. Meeting, however, with 
heavy weather on the passage, she began to leak badly, 
and to prevent her from foundering she was run ashore 
on Possession Island. Subsequently she was sold as a 
wreck for £500. 

The risk was reinsured with the Merchants’ Marine 
Insurance Co., who in turn reinsured with the Liverpool 
Marine and General Insurance Co., and the claim of the 
owners of the Maradal for a total loss had been paid by 
the former company through the original insurers. The 
Liverpool Marine and General, however, contested the 
claim on the ground that, when lost, the Maradal was 
on a new voyage not covered by the policy. The question 
at issue was whether or not the passage from Luderitz 
to Capetown did or did not come within the provisions 
of the policy already summarized. Mr. Justice Rowlatt 
held that the loss was not an “immediate consequence”’ 
of the stranding on the Angora reef, and that the ship 
on the passage from Luderitz to Capetown was on a 
new voyage, since that voyage had ‘“‘set going again 
the chain of causation, which (under the policy) had 
stopped when the ship had reached a place of safety.” 
The decision, it is understood, may be the subject of an 
appeal. 

On February 9, 1920, a quantity of cork awaiting 
shipment on the quay at Algeciras was, owing to an 
outbreak of fire on the quay, and in order to check the 
fire, thrown by the local authority’s agents into the éea. 
Out of 2,111 bales of cork 1,216 were, in consequence of 
the jettisoning, lost or damaged. The cork belonged to 
Messrs. Symington & Co., cork’ growers, who have a 
warehouse at San Roque, near Algeciras. Messrs. 
Symington had taken out a policy with the Union 
Insurance Society of Canton, Limited, covering goods at 
or from any port or ports between Bordeaux and Nice 
to the United Kingdom, and until delivery at destination 
in the ship Hillhouse. Under the terms of the insurance 
the goods were warranted free from capture, seizure, 
arrest, or restraint; were covered (subject to the terms 
of the policy) from the time of leaving the shippers’ 
warehouse during the ordinary course of transit until on 
board the vessel ; and were warranted free from particular 
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average, but notwithstanding this warranty the insurers 
to pay the insured the value of any package or packages 
which may be totally lost in loading, transhipment, or 
discharge, and also for any loss which may reasonably 
be attributed to fire.” On the claim of Messrs. Symington 
under the policy the questions of fact raised were whether 
or not the goods were lost and damaged in the ordinary 
course of transit, and whether or not the loss could 
reasonably be attributed to the fire. It was proved that 
it had been the usage of the shippers to send down to 
and store upon the quay at Algeciras quantities of cork 
pending arrangements for shipment, and that the fire 
on the quay had not spread to these goods. The arbitrator 
found for the claimants on both issues, and the Canton 
Society appealed, relying upon the contention of law 
that the loss did not arise from a peril insured against, 
since the goods were warranted to be free from capture, 
seizure, or restraint. Mr. Justice Roche upheld the 
finding of the arbitrator, that the goods were lost in the 
ordinary course of transit, and were covered by the 
“warehouse to warehouse” clause. He also held that the 
arbitrator was right in deciding that the loss could 
reasonably be attributed to the fire. On the issues of law, 
as to whether or not the action of the authorities at 
Algeciras constituted a “‘restraint of princes,” his judg- 
ment was in the negative, and following the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Barnes in the Kmight of St. Michael case 
(1898) he decided that the loss was a loss ejusdem generis 
as by fire. 

The question of the scope of an employers’ liability 
insurance policy was the issue in the case of Etchells, 
Congdon and Muir v. Eagle, Star, and British Dominions 
Insurance Co., in which judgment was given by Mr. 
Justice M‘Kinnon on March 12. The plaintiffs, who are 
lift manufacturers, held a policy, renewable from year 
to year, covering them against any claim by any workman 
in their direct employment in respect of whom a premium 
(based on the wages paid during the year) had been paid. 
They supplied a lift to the order of a firm of builders, 
who found the unskilled labour employed to assist the 
plaintiffs’ skilled workmen in putting the lift into position. 
One of the unskilled men named Milligan was injured 
while working on the job; brought an action in the 
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County Court against the plaintiffs, and obtained judg- 
ment for £265 and costs. The plaintiffs claimed from the 
company, but the latter, on discovering that Milligan’s 
wages had not been paid by the plaintiffs, contended 
that the claim was not covered by the policy. For the 
plaintiffs it was urged that this defence not having been 
set up in the County Court action, the defendants were 
estopped from denying liability. Mr. Justice M‘Kinnon 
held that the claim was not covered by the policy, and 
that estoppel could not arise unless the party to be 
estopped had acted with full knowledge of the facts. 
In this instance there was nothing to show that at the 
time of the County Court action the company knew 
Milligan’s wages were not paid by the plaintiffs. The 
plaintiffs’ claim, therefore, failed. 

In Royal London Mutual Insurance Society, Limited, 
v. Barrett the point was the interpretation of a proviso 
qualifying a suicide clause in a life policy. On February I, 
1927, one Barrett, in consideration of £850, executed a 
mortgage of leaseholds in favour of the plaintiff society 
and assigned to them a policy on his life effected with 
them for {900. The policy contained a clause declaring 
it void if the assured died by suicide, but subject to the 
proviso that “‘the policy shall remain in force to the 
extent of pecuniary interests of third parties bona-fide 
acquired for valuable consideration, provided notice thereof 
in writing shall have been received and admitted by the 
directors at least one month prior to the date of death.”’ 
Later in 1927 Barrett died by suicide. The contentions in 
the case were first (for the society) that the policy was 
void, leaving the leaseholds the only security; (for the 
executrix of the deceased), that the policy was not void, 
and that the society were bound to satisfy themselves 
out of the proceeds of the insurance; and, secondly (for 
the society), that the term “third parties’’ meant parties 
other than the assurers and the assured, and (for the 
executrix) that the term included all parties other than 
the assured. 

It was held by Mr. Justice Tomlin that the assurers 
were not included in the expression “ third parties,” and 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to enforce their mortgage 
security. This ruling on the meaning of “third parties” 
is of importance. 
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Scotland’s Place in Insurance 
A Remarkable Record 


UCH is the reputation of Scotsmen for caution and 
S care for finance that the term “Scottish” in the 

title of a life assurance office itself inspires con- 
fidence. The description is an asset of which it is sincerely 
to be hoped wrongful use will never be made. The 
formation of new life offices now would not be easy, and 
the high standing of Scotland in life assurance is most 
worthily maintained by a sturdy band of offices which 
have long been established north of the Tweed and 
possess a brilliant record. 

When the International Congress of Actuaries met 
in London last year Scotland was well to the fore. Many 
Scotsmen participated in the gathering ; some came from 
their homes in North Britain; and others from across 
the seas. An important item in the programme planned 
for the delegates was a visit to Edinburgh, where they 
were entertained by the Faculty of Actuaries, for it was 
realized that if delegates came thousands of miles to 
attend the Congress and failed to make the journey of 
400 miles to Scotland they would only have seen half of 
the home of life assurance. Great Britain was then 
likened to the cradle of life assurance. Surely if part 
of the cradle rested in London the remainder was in 
Edinburgh. 

It may, indeed, be claimed that the Institute of 
Actuaries, with its headquarters in London, had its 
origin in Scotland in what was known as the Managers’ 
Association, or, as it is now called, “‘The Associated 
Scottish Life Offices.”” The early days were clearly 
recounted in an address before the Faculty of Actuaries 
at the opening of the session of Igo1-2 by Mr. George M. 
Low, as president. He then recalled how, when an 
association of the kind had fully established its usefulness 
in the minds of the Scottish managers, communications 
were made by one of their number, the late Mr. William 
Thomas Thomson, to certain members of the insurance 
profession in London representing the beneficial results 
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that had attended the association in Edinburgh. The 
original proposal yielded to a resolution in favour of 
establishing “‘a scientific and practical association among 
the actuaries, secretaries, and managers of life assurance 
societies of Great Britain.”’ 

As the result there was created the Institute of 
Actuaries, and for many years English and Scottish 
actuaries met together under the auspices of the Institute. 
Certain differences of opinion as to the constitution 
subsequently arose, while there was the highly important 
consideration that Scottish managers and actuaries, 
separated by hundreds of miles, naturally found it 
difficult to keep in sufficiently close touch with their 
colleagues in London to unite in forming a single 
body inspired by a common sentiment. So the Scottish 
members withdrew from the Institute and formed them- 
selves into a separate body under the title of the Faculty 
of Actuaries in Scotland. Had Scotland a less secure 
place in the foundations of life assurance the Scottish 
body could have been permanently merged in the 
Institute. As it has happened, the relations between the 
two have long been most friendly and have been inspired 
by deep mutual respect. One of the numerous close 
links between the two was forged by the late Dr. Thomas 
Bond Sprague, one of the giants of British life assurance, 
who took a prominent part in the framing of the Life 
Assurance Companies Act of 1870, since, after holding 
the office of president of the Institute of Actuaries at 
the time of the grant of its charter in 1884, he removed 
to Scotland and became president of the Faculty of 
Actuaries, thus enjoying the distinction of being the only 
actuary who has occupied both of the presidential chairs. 

Notable and valuable as has been the work of Scottish 
actuaries in the past, both through papers prepared for 
the Faculty, and independently, it is with the present 
and the future that business men are now mainly con- 
cerned, and there is no more effective way of viewing 
the part which Scotland now takes in British life assur- 
ance than in considering the work of the offices which 
are closely identified with it. Instantly there springs to 
the mind that great exemplar of life assurance, the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society, which, 
on October 10, 1824, issued its first life assurance policy. 

(Continued on page 163) 
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ASSICURAZIONI GENERALI 
of TRIESTE and VENICE 


OUNDED in 1831 by a number of prosperous 
F and enterprising citizens of Trieste, Venice, Milan 

and other northern Italian cities then subject to 
Austria, whose lineal descendants still figure prominently 
among its shareholders, the ASSICURAZIONI -GENERALI 
can look back upon a long and honourable record of work 
and progress. Today, after almost a century of steady 
growth and continuous if cautious expansion, it stands 
in strength and position among the forefront of insurance 
companies of all European nations. 


Trieste in 1831 had a considerable number of under- 
writers, grouped in firms and small companies and engaged 
for the most part in assuring marine risks. With the 
gradual disappearance, however, of the sailing vessel, and 
the increasing magnitude of the individual risks to be 
covered, these, too, gradually dropped out, leaving the 
field to the stronger institutions dealing in every branch 
of insurance, such as the GENERALI, whose career has 
exemplified the natural economic phenomenon that great 
crises tend to eliminate all weaker organisms and to 
concentrate financial and economic strength in the more 
powerful corporations, which, emerging sound and healthy 
from them, have but had their strength tempered by the 
difficulties and emergencies through which they have 
passed. 


From an early stage in its history, the GENERALI was 
able to attract men of exceptional ability, intellect and 
experience, who have given life to its own systems, con- 
tinually adapting and re-adapting them to the changing 
needs of economic development. 


Its greatest merit, however, lies in having early recog- 
nized the importance of life insurance as a means towards 
individual provision for future contingencies and as a 
form of national saving. This branch of insurance, on 
account of its delicate and complex structure, required 
to be treated not merely on a commercial basis, but also 
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ASSICURAZIONI GENERALI OF TRIESTE AND VENICE —conitinued. 


with the rigorous application of technical and scientific 
principles ; and here it was that the ASSICURAZIONI GENERALI 
had the good fortune to possess two pre-eminent masters 
of actuarial science—Vitale Laudi and Marco Besso, 
F.I.A. These two, it is not too much to assert, have 
earned lasting recognition, not only from the company 
and country with which they were particularly associated, 
but from the insurance world generally, on account of 
their distinguished contribution to actuarial science and 
practice. 


Time and space forbid even the smallest attempt to 
pass in review the long line of distinguished men who have 
managed or sat at the Council Board of the Company, 
and whose wise and far-sighted decisions have contributed 
to its unceasing growth and unquestionable stability. 
Suffice it, therefore, to record that the Board of Directors 
has always numbered among its members not only men 
of distinction in commerce, finance and industry, but also 
eminent exponents of the world of letters, art and politics 
who have gladly allied the prestige of their names and their 
own particular qualities to the more technical experience 
of their colleagues. 


The ASSICURAZIONI GENERALI developed its first 
business connections in Italy, and in Austria, Hungary 
and Bohemia, where the practice of insurance was still 
noticeably behind the level to which it had attained in 
Northern Italy. Soon, however, these frontiers proved 
too narrow for the ever-expanding energies of the Trieste 
Company, and before long it extended its influence to 
the Levant, the Near East and the Balkans, and quickly 
attained a predominant position in those regions. 


Nor have recent decades seen any diminution in its 
expansive vigour. Its influence now pervades the whole 
of Europe and many parts of Africa, Asia, and Americas. 
Indeed, there are few regions today where the banner of 
the Company has not been securely planted whether 
directly or through a great number of subsidiary companies, 
amidst a continually widening circle of friends to whom it 
is privileged to afford the service that is the result of, now, 
well-nigh a century of tradition and experience. 
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The founders adopted the mutual principle of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, which will always have an 
honoured place in British life assurance, and it is note- 
worthy that its present manager was for some time 
actuary of the older and famous institution. Many 
names honoured in Scotland and, in fact, throughout 
British countries, have graced the Court of the society. 
Its annals prepared by Sir Herbert Maxwell, and pub- 
lished in 1914, were prefaced by a portrait of the fourth 
Earl of Rosebery, who was president from 1812 to 1868, 
and closed with a portrait of the fifth Earl of Rosebery, 
who was appointed president in 1912, his immediate 
predecessors having been the sixth Duke of Richmond 
and the tenth Marquess of Tweeddale. The society, 
needless to emphasize, is built on strong foundations ; 
yet it has kept pace with the times; has recently pro- 
duced the comprehensive assurance policy known as 
the Family Charter; and is now ready to grant policies 
on the plan of monthly instalments of premium. 

Another famous office, and one that has its roots in 
Glasgow, is the Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society, 
which was formed in 1826, shortly after the Scottish 
Widows’. It was the first life office to be established in 
the west of Scotland, and was originally known as the 
West of Scotland Insurance Company. The society is 
worked on the mutual basis, and has never failed to 
declare a bonus at any of the periodical valuations. The 
rates of bonus are now high. In 1854 it introduced its 
system of “‘minimum premiums,” which became popular 
as providing “the largest immediate assurance for the 
smallest immediate outlay,’’ and involved the discounting 
of minimum bonuses and their application to the reduc- 
tion of the ordinary premiums. The society now controls 
the Scottish Insurance Corporation, which transacts 
most forms of insurance. 

The Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society, an 
excellent mutual office of which Mr. Stanley Baldwin is 
a vice-president, was formed in Edinburgh in 1831 by 
Deed of Constitution, and was incorporated by Royal 
Charters of 1838 and 1846, and by Special Act of 1847. 
The society issues what is known as ‘‘the Bankers’ 
Policy ’’ specially devised for the banking community. 
In 1837 there came into existence the Scottish Provident 
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Institution, also of Edinburgh. It was the rates for 
non-profit life assurances then quoted by the other Scottish 
offices that suggested the system introduced by the 
Scottish Provident of low rates of premium with deferred 
participation in profits. It was evident that non-profit 
policies actually yielded a surplus to the societies, and it 
seemed right to the founders of the Scottish Provident that 
such profits should be allotted to those policies which had 
been sufficiently long in force to earn them. Consequently 
the surplus is reserved exclusively for those members 
who survive the period at which their premiums, if 
accumulated with compound interest at 4 per cent., 
would amount to the sums for which they were assured. 
The premiums are little more than those quoted 
for ordinary non-profit assurance, and the system is 
undoubtedly attractive. 

Yet another office of distinction is the Scottish Life 
Assurance Company, of Edinburgh, which was founded 
in 1881 by Mr. David Paulin, then of the Scottish Provi- 
dent, and by Mr. James Sorley, of the Life Association 
of Scotland. The society is one of the few that have never 
failed at a quinquennial valuation to declare a bonus, 
and it claims to have been the first in Great Britain to 
grant policies which definitely bore the actual figures of 
surrender values, loan values, paid-up policies, etc. It 
was also the first among the proprietary companies to 
grant to its policy-holders so large a proportion of the 
profits as 95 per cent. The first chairman was Sir John 
Cowan, of Beeslack, who in his youth had been a friend 
of Sir Walter Scott; and the present chairman is Sir 
John Lorne Macleod, who was Lord Provost of the City 
of Edinburgh during the war. The first president was 
the late Duke of Argyll, a son-in-law of Queen Victoria, 
and the present president is the Duke of Atholl. Its 
manager, Mr. Lewis P. Orr, a past-president of the 
Faculty of Actuaries, has been in the service of the com- 
pany from the beginning, and has contributed papers of 
outstanding importance to the Faculty, and notably on 
“Research in Life Assurance” and “The Selection of 
Lives.’ 

The Life Association of Scotland was formed in 1839 
under the title of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Reversion 
and Trust Company, and in 1841 it received a Royal 
(Continued on page 197) 
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Riunione Adriatica di Sicurta 


(Adriatic Insurance Company) 
Joint Stock Company 


HE Riunione Adriatica di Sicurta, established in 
the year 1838, underwrites risks in all branches of 
insurance, principally in the life, fire, theft, and 
burglary, hail and land and marine transport branches. 


The subscribed capital at present amounts to 
100 million lire, of which 40 million is fully paid-up. 
The company’s assets on December 31, 1926, exceeded 
500 million lire. 

The total amount of premiums and accessories paid 
in during 1926, in respect of all branches, was not less 
than 410 million lire, of which 113 million lire and 
194 million lire were received respectively by the life and 
fire branches. 

The Riunione Adriatica operates in all branches, directly 
through its own organization, in the following countries : 
Italy and its Colonies, Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Palestine, 
Poland, Rumania, Spain, Syria, and Turkey; only in the 
land and marine transport branch in France and solely 
in the life branch in Belgium. 

Reinsurance is carried out on a very large scale, not 
only through the Trieste head office, but also through 
special reinsurance offices in London, Berlin, Paris, and 
Vienna. 

For the underwriting of certain risks which do not 
come within the scope of the insurance branches situated 
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RIUNIONE ADRIATICA DI SICURTA continued. 


in certain countries, and in order to complete its organiza- 
tion upon a territorial basis, the Riunione Adriatica has 
created numerous affiliated companies both in Italy and 
in nearly all the other countries of Europe. In addition 
to this, controlling interests are held in several other 
foreign companies which, though remaining autonomous 
organizations, do much to sustain Italian interests abroad. 


These companies include: In Italy “ L’Assicuratrice 
Italiana,” Milan, ‘‘ La Riassicuratrice,” Rome, and “ La 
Subalpina,” Turin ; in Austria the “ Internationale Unfall- 
und Schadensversicherungs Gesellschaft,” Vienna, and 
the “Internationale Riick- und Mitversicherungs A.G.,” 
Vienna; in Bulgaria “‘ Le Phénix Bulgare,” Sofia; in 
Czechoslovakia the “‘ Continentale,” Prague ; in Denmark 
the ‘“‘ Nordeuropa,”’ Copenhagen ; in France “‘ La Protec- 
trice,” Paris; in Hungary the “‘ Fonciére,” Budapest, and 
the ‘“‘ Hungaria,” Budapest; in Jugoslavia the “ Rosija- 
Fonsier,”” Belgrade; in Poland the “ Piast,” Warsaw, and 
the “Omnium i Wilja,”’ Warsaw; in Rumania the 
** Agricola,” Bucarest, and the “ Fonciera,” Cluj; in 
Turkey “‘ L’Orient,” Stambul. 

The Riunione Adriatica’s reserve funds amounting to 
over 134 million lire are invested in securities and real 
property, which latter comprise beautiful buildings in 
Trieste, Milan, Rome, Madrid, Vienna, Constantinople, 
Prague, Budapest, Zagreb, Paris, Sofia, and in many 
other important centres, in Italy and abroad, where the 
company has its own offices. 

The Riunione Adriatica’s London Reinsurance Office, 
situated at 4-6 Copthall Avenue, E.C.2, is managed by 
Mr. John Engledow, and deals specially with the accept- 
ance of reinsurance agreements and the underwriting of 
facultative risks in the various branches of insurance. 
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Charter incorporating it under the title of the Life 
Association of Scotland. Since then it has been further 
specially empowered by various Acts of Parliament. 
The association was originally constituted to transact 
life assurance on strictly scientific principles, and by close 
adherence to these it has secured a place in the front 
rank as a fine example of life assurance enterprise. The 
average new business for the last valuation period 
showed an increase of about 20 per cent. over that of the 
preceding period, and the total business now in force 
amounts to £13,000,000. The association has a capital 
of £400,000, of which £87,500 is paid up. Its board of 
directors is strong. Mr. R. M. M. Roddick, the manager 
and actuary, is a vice-president of the Faculty of Actuaries, 
and for the years 1918-24 acted as hon. secretary of the 
Associated Scottish Life Offices. 

The Scottish Temperance and General Insurance 
Company made an alliance in 1920 with the British 
General Insurance Company, but in 1924 the arrange- 
ment was terminated. As the Scottish Temperance 
cannot hold its own shares they were passed on to “ The 
Holding Trust, Limited,” with a proviso that future 
dividends would be limited to 5 per cent. This arrange- 
ment left the Scottish Temperance free to devote all its 
surplus profits to the policy-holders, and so its constitu- 
tion became analogous to that of a mutual office. It 
maintains a general section and a total abstainers’ sec- 
tion, in which the lives of total abstainers are assured 
at reduced rates. Its total funds at the end of last year 
amounted to £5,654,000, and, as the result of the last 
quinquennial valuation, which has just been completed, 
a bonus of 44s. per cent. compound was declared, being 
the highest rate in the history of the company. Lord 
Maclay is a director. 

A highly successful Scottish office, with an important 
representation in London, is the Standard Life Assurance 
Company, which was formed in Edinburgh in 1825. 
Nearly 100 vears later—in July 1924—1it was decided to 
“mutualize’”’ the office by giving the shareholders fully- 
paid stock in exchange for their shares. After paying 
the interest on this stock the whole of the profits belong 
to the members. The company has long offered attractive 
rates of annuity, and is one of the few British life 
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assurance offices which have transacted business on a 
large scale abroad. It is strongly represented in India 
and the Far East. The company has made immense 
progress in recent years and is now in an extremely strong 
financial position. 

So far the offices mentioned have been those trans- 
acting only life assurance. There is a further group under- 

taking ali the principal’ descriptions of insurance. Of 
these the oldest and, indeed, the oldest of all the Scottish 
offices, is the Caledonian Insurance Company, of Edin- 
burgh, which was founded under a contract of co-partnery 
in 1805. Five years later it was incorporated by Royal 
Charter, and it was further empowered by special Acts 
of Parliament in 1846, 1880, and 1892. Recently it 
was incorporated with extended powers by the company’s 
Act of 1923, which annulled and repealed the Royal 
Charter and all previous Acts and granted the fullest 
powers and facilities for the carrying on of all forms of 
the company’s business. It is represented in most coun- 
tries, and conducts, in addition to life assurance, such 
forms of insurance as fire, accident, burglary, motor, and 
marine business. 

Founded in 1824, the Scottish Union and National 
Insurance Company is constituted under special Acts 
of Parliament in 1878, 1886, 1892, and 1906. The first 
governor of the company was Mr. Alexander Henderson, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh in 1823-25, whose portrait 
appears as a frontispiece to the excellent centenary volume 
published in 1924. The company ranks among the leading 
general insurance offices and has been very successfully 
managed. It transacts fire insurance throughout the 
world, and particularly in North America. Its manage- 
ment has been distinguished by caution, and it has helped 
notably to maintain overseas the high reputation of 
Scotland in insurance. 

Finally, there is the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company, one of the most successful and enter- 
prising of all British insurance companies. On April 17, 
1809, there was held in the Royal Exchange Coffee House, 
Edinburgh, a meeting of gentlemen, when the decision 
was taken to form the North British Insurance Company. 
Famous names were among the first subscribers of the 
capital. In 1824 a Royal Charter was obtained from 
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LARGE Funds available 
for immediate and liberal 


ADVANCES 





Temporary Head Office : | 


Adelaide House 
King William Street, London 


The “ Abbey Road ” 
Society has earned the 
continued and increas- 
ing confidence of the 
investing public. That 
is why very large funds 
are now available to 
assist house purchase. 
Costs are low, advances 
are generous and the 
repayments are light. 
The service is efficient 
and expeditious. 


Total Assets (including Life Funds) | | 
as at 31st December, 1926, exceeded 
£54,000,000. 


Insurances of every description 


THE 


LEGAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 6 

=o |) FIBBEY 

aie | ROAD’ 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: 


FIRE : PROFITS RODE ES, Sone Bitar te, 
| W.1 
ACCIDENT | City Office - 145 Moorgate, E.C.2 


General Manager - Harold Bellman 


| Assets exceed £9,000,000 
Membership over 70,000 


Head Office: 


LEGAL INSURANCE BLDG. | Branches at 
Bedford, Blackpool, Bristol, Burslem, Coventry, 
231 STRAND, W.C.2. Guildford, St. John’s Wood, Golders Green, Maid- 
stone, Manche ster, Norwich, Plymouth, Portsmouth, 


Reading,Salisbury, Southampton, Southend, Torquay, 


Bankers : Watford, Winchester, etc. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, \ 








TRADE INDEMNITY 


COMPANY LIMITED. 
Established 1918. 


(Chairman—C. E. HEATH, O.B.E.) 


CAPITAL: 


AUTHORISED AND ISSUED 
£250,000 Fully Paid. 


TRADE CREDITS 


The object of the Company is to assist British 
Merchants and Manufacturers to develop 
Home and Overseas Business by the Insurance 
of Credits. 

The Company is prepared to grant policies 
insuring approved accounts up to 75 per 
cent. of the net invoice value of goods 
sold and delivered in the ordinary way of 
trade to customers domiciled in almost 
any part of the world. 


Prospectus and Proposal Forms can 
be obtained on Application to— 


77 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


MANCHESTER OFFICE : Yorkshire House, Cross Street 
All inquiries are treated in the strictest confidence 


A LIFE INCOME OF 
£214-11-10 


PER ANNUM GUARANTEED 


is safely obtained by a man of sixty-four who 
invests £2,600 in an annuity with the Confed- 
eration Life Association of Canada, the old- 
established annuity office, whose new rates 
yield an excellent return at all ages. 

The following are examples of the income for 
life which each £1,000 invested will purchase :— 
MALE 7 Annuity payable Yearl 

Age 62 .. oa re -- £100 16 3 
Age 67 .. ns - -. £118 12 6 
FEMALE Annuity payable Yearly 
Age 67 .. aa ee -. £102 010 
Age72 .. ae ke -. £123 6 1 
Any sum from £100 upwards may be invested. Contracts 
may also be effected under which the Full Return of the 

Purchase Money is Guaranteed. Allowance is made for 
each completed month of age. 

Special Terms to Impaired Lives. 


Write at once for full particulars to the Chie 
Office for the United Kingdom. v 


CONFEDERATION 
(OF CANADA) 
LIFE ASSOCIATION 


BUSH {HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2. 
ASSETS NEARLY £12.000,000. Established 1871. 
Tear off here 

My date of birth is 

What Life Income can I purchase by investing 
£ a now 
Name 

Address 





King George IV, and in 1862 the North British amal- 
gamated with the Mercantile Fire Insurance Company, 
and then assumed its present title. London offices were 


acquired in Threadneedle Street, and there, although the 
building has since been largely reconstructed, the com- 
pany has ever since been housed. It has acquired other 
companies, notably the Scottish Provincial Assurance 
Company in 1889; the Universal Life in 1904; the Ocean 
Marine in 1908; the Railway Passengers in 1910; and the 
Fine Art and General in 1917. It has head offices in 
London and Edinburgh. The company has specialized 
in a number of assurance schemes, such as those for 
members of the Civil Service, and has transacted a 
large annuity business. Under its present enterprising 
management its development has been remarkable and 
its future appears to be very bright. 

It should be added that all the Scottish institutions 
mentioned above maintain important offices in London, 
where there has been full recognition of the attractive 
and solid character of the insurance institutions formed 


north of the border. 








